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character. It furnishes a view of the ground
we stand on. It builds up a solid backing of
precedent and experience. It teaches us where
we are. It protects us against imposture and
surprise.

Before closing I should like to say one word
upon the practice of composition. I have
suffered, by the chance of life, many things
from the practice of composition. It has been
my lot, I suppose, to read more unpublished
work than any one else in this room.

There is an idea, and, I venture to think, a
very mistaken idea, that you cannot have a
taste for literature unless you are yourself an
author. I make bold entirely to demur to
that proposition. It is practically most mis-
chievous, and leads scores and even hundreds
of people to waste their time in the most un-
profitable manner that the wit of man can
devise, on work in which they can no more
achieve even the most moderate excellence than
they can compose a Ninth Symphony or paint
a Transfiguration. It is a terrible error to
suppose that because one is happily able to
relish " Wordsworth's solemn-though ted idyll,